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hut I expect to be able to submit to you, in a short time, a complete set of regu¬ 
lations for your approval. 

‘■I have deemed it my duty, with your sanction, to visit, from time to time, 
the hospitals and armies of the eastern portion of the country. I have thus been 
enabled to make myself acquainted with their sanitary condition and medical 
wants. I hope, ere long, to be able to extend these inspections to the west. 

“ A uniform diet table for general hospitals has been prepared with great 
care, and promises to work advantageously.” 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 

Died, in Louisville, Ivy., on the 7th March, 1863, of broncho-pneumonia, com¬ 
plicated with gastric and renal derangement, and attended with fever of the 
typhoid type, Chahi.es W. Shout, M. D., late Prof, of Materia Medica in the 
University of Louisville. 

^I)r. Short was bom in Greenfield, Woodford County, Kentucky, October 6, 
1/94, and was, therefore, in the sixty-ninth year of his age at the period of his 
death. ' ' 

Such a man ought not to be allowed to pass from this stage of action without 
some attempt to appreciate the part he performed in the drama of life. Occupy- 
ing, for so many years, the honourable and useful position of a public teacher iu 
the medical profession, he necessarily formed a large circle of friends, now scat¬ 
tered over a wide expanse of country, whose hearts will be saddened by the 
intelligence that his pure and peaceable spirit has winged its flight to another 
sphere. 

Dr. Short took his degree of Doctor of Medicine in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania about the year 1815, and began the practice of his profession in Lexing¬ 
ton, Kentucky, not far from the place of his birth. lie was, however, soon 
induced to remove to the Green River section of the State, and settled in Hop¬ 
kinsville, Christian County, where he was, we believe, as successful as a man of 
his great modesty and retiring habits could have expected. About the year 
1825 or 1S2G, he was appointed to the Chair of Materia Medica and Medical 
Botany in Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky, which opened up 
to him a path suited to his scientific and literary taste. The medical school of 
Lexington was, at that time, in the zenith of its renown, and its halls resounded 
with the polished elocution of Dr. Charles Caldwell, and the fervid declamation 
of Dr. Daniel Drake, while Dr. Benjamin Winslow Dudley, also a member of the 
faculty, was the oracle of Western Surgery. 

. With such colleagues as these Dr. Short quietly and unostentatiously took 
his stand, and, relinquishing the practice of medicine, for which lie had an anti- 
pathy, applied himself with industry and zeal to the study which was ever after¬ 
wards the business and the pleasure of his life, namely, botany, which he enriched 
by frequent and lengthy excursions in search of our indigenous plants. He was 
at this time one of the editors of the Transylvania Medical Journal, to which 
he contributed many valuable papers, embodying the results of his scientific- 
explorations. 

After the disruption of the Transylvania Medical School, Dr. Short accepted 
his favourite chair, for which he was so pre-eminently qualified, in the Univer¬ 
sity of Louisville, and removed to that city iu 1838, oue year after the organiza¬ 
tion of its medical school. Here he was again associated with Drs. Caldwell 
aud Drake and other able collaborators, under whom the school rapidly rose to 
distinction, and attracted larger classes than had ever before been assembled in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Dr. Short’s connection with the Louisville school continued until 1849, when 
ho resigned his professorship and retired to Ilayfield, an elegant and tasteful 
villa five miles from the city. Previous to his retirement he had, by inheritance 
and his owu industry, become possessed of a fortune, which enabled him to enjoy 
his ot/nm cum diijnitatc, and to furnish, at the same time, a suitable outfit' to 
his children as they left the paternal mansion, besides responding to the calls of 
benevolence, both public and private. 
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No small share of Dr. Short’s time, after his retirement to private life, was 
devoted to the preservation of the dried specimens of plants and flowers, of 
which he had gathered a large and valuable collection. This was to him a labour 
of love, and these mute objects of his tender care, embalmed and classified in 
the herbariums which he has left behind him, long may they be preserved to 
testify to his patience and gentleness, and skill. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Short’s style was chaste, concise, and classical, and his 
manner always grave and dignified. His lectures were always carefully and fully 
written, and read in the lecture-room with a good voice and correct emphasis. 
He never made the least attempt at display, nor set a clap-trap in all his life. 

As a man. Dr. Short was remarkable for his, wo had almost said, fastidious 
modesty, diffidence, and retiring disposition. This last trait was so strongly 
marked that a stranger might have deemed him to be an ascetic ; but never did 
a kinder heart beat in human bosom. His heart was indeed always in the right 
place, and alive to the noblest and most generous impulses. As to his probity, 
it was as nearly perfect as is possible to fallen humanity. There was never a 
stain upon his honour, and the breath of calumny never tarnished his name. 


Died, in Hartford, Connecticut, on the 19th of March, aged sixty-four years, 
Chart,f,s Hooker, M.D., Prof, of Anatomy and Physiology in Medical Institu¬ 
tion of Yale College. 

In the death of this eminent physician the public of Hartford have met with 
a great loss. So long had he moved about among them as a physician—a period 
of forty years—and so active and energetic has he been during all this time in 
performing the duties of his profession, standing forth as one of the prominent 
men of this community, that the ties which have bound him to this whole people, 
in all its grades and classes, are numerous and strong;, and now that these tics 
are suddenly sundered, it is no wonder that the expressions which are upon every 
one’s tongue are—llow many will miss him ! How great a loss! The events 
of a physician’s life are few, and yet if he be skilful, diligent, and faithful, there 
is a rich unwritten history left in the hearts of those to whom he has been both 
the friend and physician in the hours of suffering and bereavement. So it, was 
with our friend. A few lines will suffice to give the main events of his history. 
He was born in Berlin, in this State, a descendant of that eminent and gitted 
man who was the leader of the first settlers oi Hartford, the ltov. Thomas Hooker. 
He graduated with honour in Yale College in 1820, in the class of which Pres. 
Woolsey and Dr. Bacon were members. On graduating, as he afterwards did, 
from the medical institution of the college, he began practice in this city, and 
from that time to this he has been known as one of the busiest and most inde¬ 
fatigable men in this community. In 1838 he was appointed to the chair of 
anatomy and physiology, and the numerous graduates of the medical school can 
testify to his great skill and energy as a teacher. 

The character of Dr. Hooker is not a common one. An independent thinker, 
his energy prompted him to press his views upon the minds of others, and he 
therefore made a decided impression upon the principles and practice of his 
brethren in the profession. No man ever showed more earnestness and assiduity 
in his calling, and these were just as manifest in his last days, when most men 
incline to some relaxation of their labours, as they were when the ardour of his 
youth was upon him. Indeed this ardour never left him, and he never discovered 
that old age was coming upon him. Faithful and energetic to the last, ho ex¬ 
posed himself freely to cold and fatigue, in behalf of some patients in whom he 
felt a deep interest, even after his sickness had fairly begun, and so he may be 
said to have died in the very midst of his labours. What we deem to be the 
grand fact of his professional life, standing out prominent before all others, and 
written in deep lines upon the hearts of multitudes in this community, is, that 
he performed his labours for the sick irrespective reward, for lie was just as 
readv to obey the calls of the poor as those of the rich. The genial and ardent 
social qualities of Dr. Hooker added much to his influence, and therefore his 
usefulness, as a physician. ■ ri. 



